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Do  not  assume  content  reflects  current 
scientific  knowledge,  policies,  or  practices. 


According  to  the  proverb,  it's  the  early  "bird  that  gets  the  verm. . .  and  "by 
the  same  token,  it's  the  early  gardener  that  gets  the  first  luscious' "spring 


vegetables    to  enjoy  at  the  table  (and  show  off  to  the  neighbors \  )  .     Any  gardener 


finds  a  great  satisfaction  in  having  vegetables  of  his  own  raising  early  in  the 
spring — crisp  green  lettuce  and  scarlet  radishes,  and  the  other  spring  delicacies 
that  taste  extra  good  right  out  of  the  garden. 

If  you'd  like  to  have  the  pleasure  of  early  returns  from  your  garden,  get 
"busy  right  now — the  sooner  you  begin,  the  sooner  you'll  be  enjoying  the  results 
of  your  work. 

Today  let's  see  what  you  can  do  now  to  get  your  garden  off  to  an  early  start. 
Maybe  you  already  have  a  well-established  garden,  or  maybe  you  picked  out  a  plot 
last  fall.    But  if  not,  then  the  first  job  is  to  select  your  location.     Look  for 
land  that's  fairly  level... and  has  at  least  six  hours  of  sunshine  a  day. .. reason- 
ably good  soil... and  good  drainage.     If  you're  sharing  a  community  garden,  be 
sure  it's  close  to  home,  or  else  make  sure  you'll  have  adequate  transportation 
to  the  garden  at  all  times.     It's  a  waste  of  valuable  time  and  materials  to  start 
a  garden  and  then  neglect  it  because  you  can't  get  to  it  often  enough. 

Another  early-bird  job  is  getting  the  soil  ready.    Perhaps  you  dug  or  plowed 
your  garden  last' fall.     If  you  didn't,  begin  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  dry  enough — 
you  can  tell  by  squeezing  a  handful  of  earth.     If  it  crumbles,  it's  dry  enough — 
but  if  it's  sticky,  wait  a  while  longer.    Don't  make  the  mistake  of  working  the 
8ail  when  it's  wet.     It  may  get  hard  and  full  of  clods.     Sandy  light  soils  dry 


•ut  earlier  than  heavy,  clay-ey  ones. 

Many  people  used  to  have  their  gardens  plowed,  hut  it's  not  easy  to  get 
plowing  done  now,  what  with  the  shortage  of  manpower  and  equipment.    So  if  your 
garden  is  small,  consider  spading  it  yourself — otherwise  you  may  lcse  precious 
weeks  waiting  to  get  the  plowing  done.    Of  course,  for  a  very  small  garden  hand- 
spading  is  more  practical  in  any  case,  as  it's  hard  to  use  a  plow  on  a  small  area. 

The  next  step  after  spading  or  plowing  is  getting  the  soil  into  condition- 
applying  compost  or  manur e . . . 1 ime  if  it's  needed.. .and  fertilizer. . .and  working 
the  sail  so  it's  loose  and  fine. 

In  the  southern  parts  of  the  country,  the  Victory  gardener  can  start  his  or 
her  garden  right  from  seed  early  in  the  season*    But  in  other  sections,  where 
seed  won't  thrive  before  late  spring  gardeners  use  seedlings  to  help  give  the 
garden  a  head  start.    Many  gardeners  buy  seedlings  from  a  commercial  plant  grower— 
and  it's  less  trouble  than  growing  your  own,  especially  if  you  have  a  small 
garden  and  need  only  2  or  3  dozen  plants.    On  the  other  hand,  many  gardeners 
prefer  to  grow  their  own  seedlings  indoors,  because  then  they're  sure  of  getting 
the  variety  of  plants  they  want. 

The  vegetables  that  gardeners  usually  start  indoors  are  tomatoes,  cabbage, 
peppers,  and  eggplant,  but  you  can  start  beets,  head  lettuce,  and  celery  indoors 
too, 

Growing  seedlings  indoors  doesn't  take  much  in  the  way  of  equipment — just  a 
shallow  box,  a  warm  room,  a  sunny  window,  and  some  good  soil.    Use  a  flat  wooden 
box  about  2  or  3  inches  high — or  even  a  cigar  box,  or  a  tin  pan  with  some  holes 
punched  in  the  bottom  for  drainage,  fill  the  box  with  finely  sifted  soil,  then 
plant  the  seeds  thinly  in  shallow  grooves,  and  cover  them  over  by  sifting  a  .little 
soil  over  the  top.    vater  the  soil  lightly,  and  after  the  seeds  begin  to  sprout, 
keep  them  well  watered.    As  the  plants  grow,  they  naturally  bend  toward  the  light, 
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bo  turn  the  box  every  day,  or  they'll  grow  crooked.     Keep  the  box  in  a  warm  room, 
and  in  a  sunny  window,  perferrably  a  south  window. 

When  the  seedlings  are  10  to  ?0  days  old — about  the  time  the  first  true  leave9 
begin  to  form —  transplant  them  to  other  boxes  of  soil.     Set  them  about  3  inches 
apart,  so  they'll  have  plenty  of  room  to  room  to  grow  until  the  weather  is  warm 
enough  so  you  can  put  them  out  in  the  garden. 

Now  for  one  last  suggestion  about  getting  off  to  an  early  start  in  the  garden: 
Have  a  good  plan.      Success  in  growing  vegetables  isn't  the  result  of  luck,  you 
know —  it  comes  from  good,  thoughtful  planning  beforehand.     So  know  in  advance 
what  you're  going  to  grow — where  and  when  you're  going  to  grow  it.    Put  your  plan 
down  on  paper,  and  follow  through  on  it.     That  way  you'll  not  only  have  a  happy 
beginning,  but  a  happy  ending  as  well,  to  your  season  of  victory  gardening. 
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